56                 BALZAC'S  YOUTH
M. de Balzac—thoroughly uncomfortable, and had most probably driven Honore almost wild with suppressed irritation, she embarked on the plan of campaign which was to bring the culprit back, repentant and submissive, to the lawyer's desk.
To accomplish this as quickly as possible, it was necessary to make him extremely uncomfortable; so having furnished   his   attic  with   the   barest necessities—a bed, a table, and a few chairs—she gave him such a scanty allowance that he would have starved if an old woman, la mere Comin, whom he termed his Iris, had not been told to go occasionally to look after him.    In spite of the gaiety of Balzac's letters from his garret,  the hardships   he  went through were terrible, and in later years he could not speak of his sufferings at this  time without tears  coming to his eyes.    Apparently he  could not even afford to have a fire; and the attic was extremely draughty, blasts coining from the door and window; so that in a letter to his sister he begs her, when sending the coverlet for which he has already asked, to let him have a very old shawl, which he can wear at night.    His legs, where he feels the cold most, are wrapped in an ancient coat made by a small tailor of Tours, who to his disgust used to alter his father's garments to fit him, and was a dreadful bungler; but the upper half of his body is only protected by the roof and a  flannel waistcoat  from the frost, and he needs a shawl badly.   He also hopes for a Dantesque cap, the kind his mother always makes for him; and thismily, were observed, by the fiction that the midst of suspense—He goes to Rome—Comes back better in health and spirits—et La Cousine Bette " and " Le Cousin Pons"—Balzac goes to Wiesbaden—Marriage of Comtesse Anna and Comte Georges Mniszech—Balzac and Madame Hanska secretly engaged—Parisian gossip . . 273
